CHAPTER 1
INVESTIGATION OF BAM SITES

1.  General.   Thorough, investigation to determine the most desirable and
economic site for a dam should precede the designing and constructing of the
dam.    Such an investigation will includeJ surveys, topographic mapping,
geologic studies, and subsurface investigations^  Also tests will have to be
made on the materials in the foundations and on the materials of which the
dam may be composed, and the results of the tests will have to be studied and
their significance realized] For this subject the reader is referred to Chapter 16.

2.  Advisable Extent of Investigations.   The advisable extent of such inves-
tigations depends in part on the magiiftude of the project and in part on how
obvious the subsurface conditions are. \Thus the amount of time and money
devoted to investigation of a site where the entire foundation consists of solid
granite, water worn and exposed to vieV, would probably be much less than
that required at a site in a valley having a deep accumulation of overburden on
stratified and folded rock of unknown quality.  Similarly, it is seldom necessary
to make as extensive an investigation for a low diversion dam as for a high
earth or masonry dam.

Occasionally the investigations of dam sites have been overly thorough and
expensive. On the other hand it is frequently difficult to get an owner to stand
for a sufficiently thorough subsurface investigation prior to construction.
Consequently trouble and excessive cost have often resulted from insufficient
preliminary investigation.

3.  Reconnaissance.   Serious investigating should be preceded by consider-
able reconnaissance work and rough figuring.   The engineer when he first goes
on the ground should have some idea of the sort of site or sites for which he is
looking.  If for a power dam, how much head is desired?  If for water-supply,
or storage, or flood-control dam, what capacity in acre-feet is desired?

At the time of the reconnaissance the engineer should know the approximate
spillway requirements for the various sites because it sometimes happens that
an unusually narrow gorge is not by any means the most desirable site because
it may be too short to provide economically for the required spillway capacity.

The reconnaissance should involve visiting all possible sites which are avail-
able for consideration and gathering such information as is obtainable without
subsurface exploration relative to such sites. The best maps available should
be obtained. In many sections the Government topographic maps, made by
the United States Geological Survey, are extremely useful to engineers on
reconnaissance work. Aneroid barometers, hand levels, a metallic tape, and a
kodak are usually desirable equipment.